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Just facts—that’s all you want. 
Facts can’t hurt you nor Tubular 
Cream Separators. Facts prove 
Tubulars outwear all other 
makes tive to ten times over. 


On August 2nd, 1904, we start«d a 
No. 9 hand driven Dairy Tubular, 
rated eapacity 900 lbs per hour, on 
the hardest test a separator was ever 
put to—an endurance run to last un- 
til the wearing parts give way. This 
Tubular has now run 50 hours a week 
for 43 weeks—and is still running. 
Every week of this test is equal toa 
year’s service in a ten cow dairy. 
This record grows more astonish- 
ing every day. No other separator 
made could stand it. 


After 24 weeks, two balls showed 
wear. This was natural, for each 
had rolled over 32,000 miles. Re- 
newing balls cost only 75 cents and 
ten minutes adjusting, yet made this 
Tubular good as new. All Tubulars 


are equally durable. Catalogue D 
tells about them. Write for it 
today 


24 Years-No Repairs 


Hours run 1,200 
Pounds separated 1,080,000 
Turns of crank 3,155,760 
Turns of bowl 1,152,000,000 
Oil used 3 quarts 
Time oiling About 4 min. 
Time adjusting 
Repairs 


None 
None 


THE SHARPLES 


The selfoiling Dairy Tubular. 
The most durable. most perfect- 
ly lubricated separator made. 


43 Years-75 Cents 


Hours run 2,150 
Pounds separated 1,935,000 
Turns of crank 5,652,070 
Turns of bowl 1,864,000,000 
Oil used 5 3-8 quarts 
Time oiling About 7 min. 
Time adjusting 10 minutes 
Repairs 75 cents 


SEPARATOR CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


CHICAGO ILL. 
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The Watson High-Pressure 
FOUR-ROW POTATO SPRAYER 


Entirely Automatic, with Agitator and Brushes, which 
Stirs the Liquid and Keeps the Suc- 
tion Strainer Clean 


Wheels and Nozzles Adjustable for rows 2 1=2 to 3 feet apart 


~ A 
s) Fitted with thills for one horse tank holds sixty gallons 

_ Platform is skeleton form as shown, made from hardwood strips five inches wide and four inches 

(e) apart 

a Double cylinder pump, each cylinder 2's x S inches, separate suction pipes and all working parts are 
iO made of brass. No leather valves 

a The best automatic mechanical agitator fitted with automatic brushes to keep suction strainers clean, 
(s) nsuring a steady and continuous supply, in through solution, and without clogging 

rm Wheels 50 inches in diameter, adjustable on the axle for rows planted 2'2 to 3 feet apart ; 3-inch tire 
2) Axle 1 7-16 inch turned steel ; 3 babbitted boxes, one at the center of the axle to prevent springing. 

_ Pressure adjustable, 50 to 100 pounds, at the will of the operator by use of a back pressure safety 
Oo valve which will enable the pressure to be gotten up and the mixture thoroughly stirred before commenc- 
> a Ing to spray 

(e) Four improved single Vermorel nozzles, adjustable to spray potatoes planted in rows two and one 
pak half to three feet apart, also a vertical adjustment of pipes and nozzles to allow a privilege of twelve inches 
2) up or down ; extreme height forty inches from the ground 

Mt Nozzles and pipes as shown are in position for spraying four rows of potatoes when the tops ‘are 
Oo small: may be removed for passing through gates by loosening two thumb screws nai 
o Will spray orchards, shrubs or any crop where it can be moved about and may be readily converted 
(@) into a hand sprayer — % 
a Further information promptly upon a pplication 

5 The WATSON will spray from thirty to forty acres of potatoes, cotton, tobacco or vegetables for a 
~ day's work, and without waste of liquid a 
3) This machine can be furnished with pole for two horses and with long evener and long neck yoke 
ae also with 100-gallon tank at additional cost. It can also be furnished with one or two leads of hose for 
J) orchard spraying 

ne We make a full line of Sprayers for all purposes. Write for catalogue. 

° 

- 

io We have a WATSON 4-row Potato Sprayer of your manufacture and like it very much. 

> EASTERLING BROS., Martin, Fla., Jan. 

= Our WATSON 4-row Potato Sprayer works beautifully and we are much pleased with it. 

io C. B. WooLey, Arcade, N. Y., Aug. 

- We are so well pleased with the WATSON that we want you to send us another by first freight. 

=) BURT OLNEY CANNING Co., Oneida, N. Y., July 

5 

= FIELD FORCE PUMP CoO., Elmira, N. 
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No Trace of Disease 


any one of the three years, 1901, 1902 or 1903 at or follow- 
ing the International Live Stock Exposition at Chicago. 
Is it remarkable? If you saw the shows you know the @ 
countless thousands in value assembled. There was 
anxiety among breeders. They had to be assured against 
the spreau of contagious diseases. The management met 
the demand each year by disinfecting with famous 


ZENOLEUM =, 


Zen leum exclusively. That's high, reliable testimony. Do you use 4 
Zenoleum? It dcstroys disease germs, avoids contagion, cures scab, 

cholera and skin diseases, kills lice, removes stomach and intestinal 
wor 1s, establishes and maintains for live stock ideal sanitary conditions. 


“The Great Coal Tar Carbolic Disinfectant Dip.” a 


Sample gallon of Zenoleum $1.50, express prepaid. 5 gallons $6.25, 
freight prepaid. If you breed live stock you should learn what Zenoleum 
will dofor you. Ask forfree Zenoleum handbooks, “Veterinary Ad- 
viser’’ and ‘Piggie’s Troubles.” A postal will bring them. 


eaZenner Disinfectant Co., 4 Bates St., Detroit, Mich. 
S Sf > 
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TREES 


Have you seen our catalog of Trees, Hardy Shrubbery, Roses etc.? ITS FREE 
Send for it: have your name on our mailing list and receive advance information of 
valuable new fruits and ornamentals. WE GROW our trees, GUARANTEE THEM 
and SELL DIRECT tothe planter at reasonable prices. If you want one tree or a thous- 
and, it will PAY YOU to write us. 


NO SCALE ever found in our Nursery, and every shipment is accompanied by the 
New York State certificate of freedom from disease 


WwW. PP. RUPERT & SON, 
(F. E. Rupert,—Class '91.) SENECA, N. Y. 








Locksmith, Gunsmith and General Repairman 


5S. R. TISDEL 


310 East Seneca Street 


Bell Phone 414 Ithaca Phone 118-A 


UNIVERSITY BOOK BINDERY 


PRACTICAL BOOK BINDING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


F. GEORGE REED, - - -_ 118-124 South Tioga Street. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tug Cornett Countryman. 
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OPEN DURING THE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 





THE ‘CAMPUS TAV ERN 
L. L. ZIMMER, Prop. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


The advantages of the Centrifugal Cream Separator have 
come to be so universally recognized that nobody longer ques- 
tions the importance of having a separator if they have cream to 
separate.§ 

It has become simply a question of whether they are going 
to purchase the best separator, get the most value for their 
money, and be sure of the best possible results in the handling 
of their milk, or whether they are going to be induced to put 
their money into some second or third class machine making at- 
tractive but largely faise claims ‘‘on paper.’’ 

This is the problem which confronts every intending pur- 
chaser of a separator. He can make no mistake if he puts his 
money into a De Laval machine. He must make a greater or 
less one by buying any other. 


The St. Louis Exposition gave the Highest Award to the 
De Laval machines, as has every international exposition before 
it. 98 per cent. of the creamery butter of the world is made 
with De Laval machines. 600,000 users, or ten times all others 
combined, have bought them. Each of these facts is conclusive 
of itself. 

The De Laval was the original cream separator and for 
twenty-five years has made every new improvement. Would- 
be imitating machines simply utilize the construction which ex- 
pired De Laval patents leave free to them. New patents still 
protect all later improvements. ; 


ae you have use for a separator BUY a De Laval NOW. 
Don’t delay making so profitable an investment another day. 
Send for a De Laval catalogue at once giving all separator infor- 
mation in detail and for name of nearest local agent 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co, 


So. General Offices : MONTREAL. 


12) Youvurte Square, 


75&77Y s eT, 
"PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. 


9 & 11 Drumm Sr., 248 McDermort Avenue, 
SAN FRANCISCO. NEW YORK. WINNIPEG. 
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The Engravings in This Paper 


are made by the 


ELECTRIC CITY ENGRAVING CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Largest Engraving House for College Plates in the Union. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 


“Tf you get 1t from us it’s right.’’ 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 
ONE PRICE 
CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS 


We sell only Dependable Goods and as 
low as any store in New York State 


Suits, Rain Coats, Over Coats and Trousers 
Made by the Leading Manufacturers for us 


Be as discriminating in selecting your Clothier 
as you are in choosing your College 


118 EAST STATE STREET. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tux Cornet, CountryMan. 
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By Thome 


Protessor 


have been asked by the Editor 
I to tell the readers of “The 

Countryman” something about 
the management of the Cornell Uni- 
versity farms, more especially as it re- 
lates to the Department of Agronomy, 
since it is the policy to make the Uni- 
versity farms useful to all departments 
in the College of Agriculture when 
possible, and especially to the depart- 
ments of Animal Husbandry and 
Dairy Industry. In the management 
of the farms, these departments are 
consulted and their needs provided for 
so far as the limits of the farms and 
the appropriations will permit. It will, 
perhaps, be understood without stat- 
ing that it is much easier to announce 
policies and to pian experiments than 
it is to carry them out, and that such 
announcement is no guarantee of tine 
results to be accomplished. It will 
also be understood that, so far as ihe 
Department of Agronomy has any pol- 
icy, it is only a part of that larger pol- 
icy of the Director of the College of 
Agriculture which is to promote and 
to better country living. 

There are four farms belonging tc 
the University more or less discon- 
nected, less rather than more with our 
present system of roadways. A more 
inconvenient arrangement of an equal 
amount of arable land cannot be well 
imagined. While the topography of the 
land is not such as to ever make the 
arrangement ideal, unless adjacent 
lands should be purchased - still by 
means of bridges and the building of 
some it would be pos- 
sible to greatly improve the present 
arrangement. The four farms are 
known as the Home Farm, the Pres- 
wick Farm, the Mitchell Farm, and 
the Behrend Farm. 


“good roads” 
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of Agronomy 


The Home Farm, which for some 
vears past has consisted of about 88 
acres, has now been reduced for farm 
and experimental purposes to about 37 
acres by the location of new Garden 
Avenue, the new buildings of the 
College of Agriculture and the Ath- 
letic field, the filter plant, and several 
dwellings thereon. About seventeen 
acres of what remains of this farm are 
arable. About three acres are admir- 
ably adapted to the raising of alfalfa 
and will be devoted to that crop, while 
‘the rest will for convenience and 
through necessity, be converted into 
pasture except about three acres just 
east of the new college buildings. 
Here crops will be raised for student 
study and experimentation until the 
land is needed as a_ site for other 
buildings of the College of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Preswick Farm, which came 
into the possession of the University 
less than two years ago, contains 55 
acres, about 50 of which is available 
at present for the use of the College 
of Agriculture. Nineteen acres of 
this land have been set apart for a 
three year rotation consisting of po- 
tatoes, first year; oats or winter wheat 
the second year (depending upon the 
time of the removal of the potatoes) ; 
clover, one crop, followed by buck- 

wheat, the third vear. This piece of 
land is naturally a moderately sticky 
clay soil, greatly in need of under- 
drainage and lacking in organic mat- 
ter through vears of sufficing farm- 
ing. It is proposed to demonstrate the 
influence of a rotation indicated in re- 
storing land of this description to a 
state of proper tilth and crop produc- 
tion. Since Six or seven acres will be 
in potatoes each year, opportunity will 
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be offered for field experiments with 
this important New York state crop. 
‘On account of its topography it is 
deemed best to keep the rest of the 
farm in pasture and on 320 plats each 
one one-twenty-fifth of an acre, a com- 
plete study of the kind of grasses and 
the kind of fertilizers required to se- 
cure the best results on the hillsides of 
the State is being made. 

The Mitchell Farm, 107 acres, was 
purchased in the spring of 1903. 
About 52 acres have been placed un- 
der cultivation, about two acres of 
which have been turned over to the 


4 GOOD TYPE OF MANGI] L-WURZEL, 

Department of Horticulture for its 
comprehensive test of peonies, which 
is being made in connection with the 
\merican Peony Society. Twelve 
acres are in timber, while the rest 
in pasture or waste land. Sixteen acres 
of arable land has been definitely set 
aside for field trials. On this ‘area 
there are 850 separate plats: 414 in 
timothy, 97 in other grasses, 20 in al- 
falfa, 20 in clovers, 200 in roots. and 
99 in wheat, sov beans, cow 
Beginning with the fall of 
1903, 14,000 timothy plants each 30 
inches apart, have been transplanted 
from pot-grown seeds and 9,000 are 
now living. Plats for 60 other species 
of grasses have laid out, and 
by the time this article is printed there 
will be a grass garden containing over 


18 


Oats, 


peas etc. 


been 
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4,000 individual plants, many of 
which are the progeny of selected par- 
ents. Here also experiments on the 
thickness of seeding, the size of the 
seed and the kind and amounts of fer- 
tilizers are in progress. It is the pur- 
pose of this department to study tim- 
othy from every standpoint. As illus- 
trating the extent of this work it may 
be stated that during the season of 
1904 on One block of about 0,000 in- 
dividual timothy plants about 100,000 
recorded observations were made. [i 
the experiments now started are de- 
veloped twenty additional acres will 
soon be required for definite experi- 
mental plats. To make it suitable for 
this work the area in question needs 
to be systematically underdrained. 

The Mitchell farm has a good 
dwelling and rather poor, although 
serviceable, outbuildings. Here the 
Department of Animal Husbandry 
winters young stock, including Ayr- 
shire, Guernsey, Holstein-Friesian and 
Jersey heifers, and 16 head of high 
grade Hereford, Angus, Galloway and 
Shorthorn steers. 

The Behrend Farm, acquired in 
1903, contains 36 acres of broken and 
partially timbered land, suited only 
for pasture, to which portions of it are 
wel adapted. 

\il four farms contain — timber. 
which offer opportunity for an intell- 
gent study of farm forestry and all of 
them offer the landscape architect 
quite as much Opportunity as they do 
the farmer. Little has been dene so 
far, however, to make 
tractive, although 
mense possibilities. 


these areas at- 
the 
On 


possess im- 


account of 


lack of funds for this purpose even the 
dilapidated fences where existing on 
the newly acquired pri iperty have not 
been repaired, except where absolut 
necessity have required. 


It may be interesting to compare 
the present farm area with that which 
existed in 1902. The Home Farm then 
consisted of 88 acres about 6o of 
which were arable. The Department of 
Agronomy now has under its charge 
approximately 225 acres of land be- 
longing to the University, about 90 
of which may be considered arable. 
but not more than 75 will be available 
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for cultivated crops. This gives more 
pasture for the keeping of live stock 
during the summer, but thereby in- 
creases the expenditure for feed to 
carry them through the winter. More 
extended field trials than formerly, 
amounting now to nearly twenty acres, 
from which little or no return can 
be expected, still further reduces the 
pr xluction of the arable land. 

The purposes for which the Uni- 
versity farms are managed are as fol- 
lows : 

(1) To add to existing knowledge 
concerning agriculture. 


o by Morgan A BIRDSEYVE 


(2) To teach existing 
of agricucture. 

(3) To give students of agricul- 
ture opportunity for partial self-sup- 
port. 

(4) To obtain the largest financial 
return for the money expended con- 
sistent with the preceding aims. 

(5) To make the University farms 
attractive. 

In considering the choice of prob- 
lems for .agricultural research, and 
choice would need to be made even 
were the resources of the Department 
many times what it now is, it has 
seemed to the writer that the State 


knowledge 


VIEW OF 


of New York as well as the North At- 
lantic States in general were especially 
adapted to the raising of trees and 
grass. The agriculture of the United 
States is just beginning to develop 
internally. With the increasing ease of 
inter-communicaticn, this development 
is to be largely one of crop adaptation. 
Eventually, therefore, industries bas- 
ed upon trees and upon will 
flourish in this state to a relatively 
increasing extent. The prob!ems sur- 
rounding trees concern the pomolo- 
gist and the forester; grass concerns 
the agronomist. To study the grasses 


grass 


THE TIMOTHY PLATS 


and other forage crops in their adap- 


tation to the State of New York is, 
therefore, the prime problem which 
the Department of Agronomy has un- 
dertaken, recognizing, however, that 
it may be many years before the most 
fundamental questions are solved if, 
indeed, they are all capable of solu- 
tion. The fact that New York State 
produces more hay than any other 
state in the Union, that she produces 
one-tenth of all the hay produced in 
the United States, that the hay crop 
has a greater money value than any 
other crop in New York State except 
possibly pasture, does not fully indi- 
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cate the value of the crop to 
New York agriculture, since prob 
ably the area in pasture, is approx- 
imately equal to that in meadow. 
\nother problem intimately _con- 
1 with the development of the 
f raising 
have a 


grass 


necter 
erass of the State is that 

easily digested food in order 
ration for domestic animals which is 
balanced as between its digestib’e and 
non-digestible nutrients, well 
between its digestible mitrogenous and 
non-nitrogenous nutrients. The prob 
lem as it affects New York State may 
be illustrated by comparing the con- 
centrates and the roughage raised in 
the North Atlantic States and North 
Central States as given in the follow- 
ing table, on the authority of the 
Census for 1900. 


+ 


t 


as as 


North North 


Atlantic Central 


All cereals except wheat, 
million tons .........- 4.4 69.2 
All hay and forage, mill- 


1on tons 
Per cent of cereals except 


wheat ae ....22.00 58.5 
Tons cereais except wheat 

per animal unit ...... 55 «1.55 
fons hay and forage pet 
animal unit ......-.--+- 1.95 1.10 
Fotal tens food per animal 

MEE Fs Et a ahah mint Stab o 2.50 2.05 

It will thus be seen that while the 
ljinois or Iowa farmer raises an eX 


cess of concentrates and a relatively 
small amount of roughage. the New 
York and Massachusetts farmer ral 
es a large amount of roughage and a 
\ § concentrates. Rather 
re 1ensive field trials have been 
n to determine whether some of 
r crops may be raised a 
vartial substitute for the cereal 
not as a substitute for rough- 
is worth only 


1<- 
1s 


t 


O as at 
| a | 
erains, 


age, since Tr ughage 


east 


about cne-half as much per pound as 
the cereals, and since the New York 
farmer already raises roughage in ex- 
cess of his requirements. Fortunately, 
extensive experiments in Denmark 
have shown that eliminating the ele- 


ment of succulence the dry matter ol 


mangel-wurzels can be substituted 


pound for pound for cereals in 


Was 


( 





ountrymian 


the 


production of milk, and where silage 


not used these roots successtully 
lisplaced seven pounds of 
(corn, barley, and rye) per cow per 
day in the production of milk. The 
reason of this may be understood by 
calling attention to the fact that roots 
are at least as easily di ie 
cereal grains. It is ne 
fore, to lock upon mange! 
other 

although 1 


cereals 


1 
} 


ested as tl 


¢ 
improper, there- 
wurzels and 
watered concentrates, 
must not be assumed that 
they are chemically precisely alike. A 
hint of what may be possible is shown 
the results upon our trial grounds 

lowing pounds 


t 
t 


roots as 


+ 
\ 
} 
i 


) 


by 
last season when the fol 
of dry 
from sowings made during May. 


matter per acre were obtained 


\lini- Aver- Maxt- 


mum age mum 
\Mangel-wurzels 824 4726 10258 
Rutabagas .......-2251 3074 4177 
Hybrid Turnips 2512 3501 4714 
CeTIONS- 6.45 sae ciss @s 2715 318i 4617 
Cobbnwes 2.4 .5:2<5 5348 6200 7753 
During the same season it is esti 
mated that the amount of shelled corn 


nr 


produced per acre was 2,000 and of 


drv matter in maize silage 4,000 


‘ 
~ 


pounds, The season was probably es 
pecially favorable to the growth of 
roots and unfavorable to that of In 


dian corn. 
Many 


themselves 


difficult 
in connection 
feeding of Tr 


aliu 


problems present 
with the 
which 


to here, but 


raising and ots 


t} 


there 


‘ 
is not space l it 


desirable 
he adapta- 


if it is found economically 
to raise ro 
f th 


climate 


t 
\ 


Ss 


extensively, 
e varieties suited to our soil 

he \t 
present much of our seed com from 
leur 
Ixuropean varieties. 
wheat adapted to England are entire- 
ly unsuited to \merica and even va- 
rieties best suited to Kansas and Ne- 
are not best for New York, it 
inference, 


tion 


1 


an will necessary. 


Ss 


pe or is grown from successful 


y 
~ 


Since varieties of 


braska 


is a fair hope, if not an 

that we may be able to develop va- 
rieties of roots better suited to our 
soil and climate than any yet grown 
here. 
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The daily operations upon the farm 
are planned and carried out with a 
consideration of the needs of the stu- 
dents in farm practice. Students who 
elect the course in farm practice take 
part in the actual practices of prepar- 
ing, Dlanting, cultivating and harvest- 
ing. This retards the farmwork some- 
what, but the spirit of instruction in 
farm practice is to do the work at 
the time when and in the manner in 
which it ought to be done for the pur- 
poses in mind, Opportunity is 


1 
also 


M 


\ CLOSE RK VIEW OF TIMOTHY PLATS 


provided for the students in the cours- 
es of farm mechanics, farm manage- 
ment and field crops to obtain instruc- 
tion. 

Three methods of keeping records 
have been adopted. First a diary of 
operations and activities is kept. Sec- 
ond, the fields are numbered and 
named and the activities, operations, 
treatments, conditions and yields upon 
each field are recorded. These data 
are recorded upon a sheet bearing a 
map of the farm, thus any change of 
boundaries can be graphically noted. 


PLANTS A LITTLI 


173 


Third, the number of hours and the 
price per hour are recorded for each 
man and team for each operation. 
Just as the College of Agriculture 
is primarily an educational institution 
so the chief work of the Department 
of Agronomy, and that on which the 
most time, thought, labor and money 
is expended is the imparting of in- 
formation instead of extending the 
bounds of knowledge. The aim has 


been to apply sound pedagogical 


methods to the teaching of agronomy, 


OVER ONE YEAR OLD 


to have education by agronomy as 
well as for agronomy and in agrono- 
my, to study things as. wel 
to study about things, recogniz- 
ing that “telling is not teach- 
ing.” To these ends practicums have 
been devised. Thus far they have 
been of the simplest and most  ele- 
mentary character, owing to the facil- 
ities at hand. With the new Agronomy 
Building, properly equipped, together 
with the University farms systemat- 
ically developed for instructional pur- 
poses, it is hoped that reasonably sat- 
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isfactory courses may be offered to a 
limited number of students. At present 
the Department of Agronomy is 
charged with the responsibility for the 
instruction in rural engineering. The 
f study and the students pur- 
suing them during the vear 1904-5 
have been as follows: 


courses ¢ 


Post graduate students Ist term... 8 
Post graduate students, 2d term... 9 
Agronomy 11, Field Crops, Ist 





RNR tt ra heh Meteo oS 72 
Agronomy 12, Farm Manage- 

et (20. LOT canis ss das min ee 59 
Agronomy 16, Farm _ Practice, 

a 0 i er a as oe a ae he 17 
\gronomy 16, Farm _ Practice, 

PRR IND ie ice erecta toa ldta aenatanth ih ot 21 
Rural Engineering, 2nd term...... SI 
4 aie .T; + . . - 

\oronomy Winter Course ....... ga 

\ny scussion of the work of the 
Department of Agronomy would not 

| without some statement 
neerning the part taken in that edu- 
“ati ff f the College of Agri- 
“ult sth Extension 
Wo S r 106 different ques- 
ions in -\gronomy were offered to 
s perative experiment. 

CTs I I counties I 
tate ving in the ig 
orega e than 900 plats. \t the 


present writing 387 experiments have 


een registered for this 


season 
This 


1150 plats. 







[ hee and I plow 
hoe, 


[| plow and | 


\nd the 


| mow and I plant 
| plant and I mow, 
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requires considerable traveling and 
much correspondence. It is estimated 
that 1500 personal letters were writ- 
ten by this department in answer to 
direct inquiries concerning farm prob- 
lems during the past vear. It may be 
necessary to add for the general read- 
er, that this is but a small fraction of 
the correspondence of the College of 
Agriculture as a whole. 

The work of the Department is car- 
ried out by the following persons: 

John L. Stone, Assistant Professor 
of Agronomy, who has charge of the 
Extension Work and the Winter 
Course students in Agronomy. 

John W. Gilmore, Instructor in 
\gronomy, who has charge of the 
course in rural engineering and _ in 
farm practice, and who has general 
supervision of the farm business. 


Samuel Fraser, Assistant Agrono- 
mist, who has charge of the exp 

ntal work. 

George W. Tailby, Foreman of 
farm, who has immediate charg 
executing all farm operations. 

Miss Grace M. Stanyon, St 
graphet 

The reader is not aware 


mptation that the writer has resist 
with 
those who are carrying forward the 
work of the Department, but it is 
certainly not inappropriate to say that 
few are aware of the arduous and un 
that they are 


of becoming personal] reference 


+ 


giving to 


avmeewne. Ai Zs 
ceasing labor giving 


it. 


wind drives over the main. 





While the sun burns hot on the plain. 





I sow 


and I reap 
| reap and I sow, 





| gO and I come 
Il come and I go, 


\nd I gather the wind with tl 









1 
' 


1¢ grain. 





In the calm and the storm and the rain. 


L. H. Bailey. 
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OUR NEW AGRICULTURAL HALL—WHAT IT MEANS 


Being the addresses delivered at the breaking of the ground for the new buildings, May 1, 1905 


ADDRESS OF HON. ANDREW 
D. WHITE 


This work in which you now en- 
gage begins the realization of many 
dreams, and, chief among them all, 
one of forty vears ago at the found- 
ing of this university. 

That was a time when such dreams 
were not thought much of by the 
great majority of our fellow citizens. 


HON. ANDREW D 


hut foremost among all the dreamers 
noble men; one being Ezra 
monument 
whenever you look about you on these 
hills or in the beautiful city which 
nestles below them—a_ true hearted 
\merican citizen, self-sacrificing, far- 
and devoted to the we fare of 
his fellow men. 


were tw 


Cornell whose you see 


secing, 


The other was John Stanton Gould 
a man of very different gifts from 
those of Mr. Cornell, but no less one 


of natures ncblemen and an honor to 


WHITE REMOVING 


humanity—strong and eloquent in 
every good cause and especially in 
behalf of the application of the science 
to agriculture, and of agricultural edu- 
cation. Whether in the Senate of this 
State or in public meetings or on 
boards of charity and education, he 
was never for an instant a demagogue, 
but always a faithful and _ fearless 
servant of right, reason, justice and 
rational progress. The tablet erected 


rHE FIRST SHOVEL-FUL OF DIRT 


to his memory in yonder chapel is 


well deserved; the inscription it bears 
contains one of the most truly inspir- 
ed verses in Tennyson's “Jn Memori- 
am,’ and it well sums up his great 
qua.ities. 


[ count it the especial honor of my 
‘ife to have enjoved the friendship 
if these two men and to been 
allowed to aid them. 

But there are others beside these 
two who well deserve to be recalled 
on an occasion like this. First of 
them, | may name three who aided in 


have 
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tiding the agricu‘tural department of 
this university over those early ob- 
stacles and through those dark days 
of struggle, misapprehension, misre- 
presentation, and opposition. First of 
these, in order of time, was Professor 
Caldwell. He gained the respect of 
thinking people throughout the State 
by quiet, steady research and instruc- 
tion in agricultural chemistry, and he 
won the love of his students by devo- 
tion to their welfare. 

With him was Professor Law. 
Having been called to this country 
from Scotland, he secured at once unt: 
respect by his mastery of vet- 
erinar\ and by his energy, 
both in research and instruction, and 
a national reputation by ser- 


versa. 


SCli nce 


il Won 
of vast value not merely to the 


New York but to the entire 


came at a later 
Roberts. 
teaching 
agricul 

and 

ng 
n and hard 
work prepared public opinion for a 
realization of the earlier dreams of the 
founders of this University, and who 
l culminating 
well hope, will 


& Isaac Y. 
it Wa 


+1 -etic;a) 
tieoretical 


paved thes 


conmipletely 
rendered 

f rgotten. He 

and afterward an 

University and ts at 

fessor in the State Uni- 
hio.—Wiliam R. Lazen- 

was who at Elmira, at the 
time when the fortunes of agricultural 
instruction here were just beginning 
to improve, met the convention of the 
hostile agriculturists of the State, 
singly and alone, convinced them that 
thes unjust in condemning us 
unseen and unheard, brought them to 
the university, showed them what we 
had done, were doing, and were hop- 
ing to do, and finally so enlisted their 
interest and sympathy that, although 
“they came to scoff, they remained 
to pray,” and instead of passing reso- 
lutions, as they had intended, con- 


services 


were 
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demning the university, they, after 
thorough investigation of the agricul- 
tural department, passed resolutions 
applauding it and condemning _ the 
State legislature for its negligence of 
the agricultural interests of the State, 
and especially of our agricultural col- 
lege. Never was a more admirable 
service rendered just at the nick of 
time. 

But there are others who must not 
be forgotten here and now, and one 
especially, the present Dean of the 

lege —Professor Lib 
His services in th 
for justice t 
are fresh in 
the wonderfully 
tiful and valuable work he has done 
here and throughout the country need 
no eulogy of mine :—his 
well known to all of vou. 

And it would be 
dings without hearty 
recognition of th rendered 
by Dr. Schurman, the President 
the University. For his 
stating and his eloquence in enforcing 
the doctrines on which this institutt 
rests, and his assertion of 
of our history 


| 

i 
1 
i 


services ar 


rank injustice 
close these proce | 


services 


cicarmness 


against the calumn 


all owe him admiration and gratit 
Krom this college, founded after so 
long a series of noble efforts. we may 
well hope much. It marks a new era 
in agricultural education in 
of the world,—an era of better 
ciation of the which science 
can render agriculture and of the val 


~ 


g this part 
K appre 
services 
ue of agricultural education and train 
ing in the highest sense. 
much, remains t 


But much, ver 
done, you, ladies and gent] 


and 
students of the agricultura! colleg 
the State of New York and of Cornell 
University, have an es] 
this matter. Every good stroke of 
work done by any one of you in this 
building, for which you are now pre 
paring the foundations, is a service 
not only to yourselves but to the Col- 
lege and to the whole commonwealth. 
You are to make or mar the reputa- 
tion of this institution. Your duties 
do not end here. You are to go out 
from it to uplift agricultural research 
and instruction, to win thereby, I 


especial duty in 








trust, among all men more and more 
respect for the agricultural profession, 
more and more belief in the principles 
of this State Agricultural College and 
of Corne!l University, in whose charge 
it is placed. My hope and belief is that 
your work here will realize still fur- 
ther the dreams of our founders and 
that which you accomplish on this hill 
and after leaving it will most efficient- 
ly aid in making this college and the 
institution with which it is connected 
respect d and cherished by the pe ple 
of the State and of the nation. 


ADDRESS OF DIRECTOR 
BAILEY 


We are assembled for the purpose of 
beginning the construc:ion of a build- 
ing. Students, teachers, the University 
—all are interested in the ceremonies 
which we now celebrate. It is an aus- 
picious day. | hope that we all realize 
the significance of this day and 
its ceremonies; for I verily believe 
that the work started this May-day 
of 1g05 will have most far-reaching 
effects. 

We are at the beginning of a move- 
ment and an epoch. We are doing 
more than to consecrate the starting 
of a building. I am most of all im- 
pressed with the significance of the 
enterprise that we now inaugurate. 
The meaning of this building I wish 
briefly to express. 

I. This building is but the visible 
head of an edifice the foundations of 
which lie in the esteem and good favor 
of the people of the Empire State. 
Only an enterprise whose roots run 
deep into effective service tor man- 
kind is really great or has in it the 


elements of stability and permanency. 

Il. This structure that we begin, es- 
tablishes one more bond of effective 
union between the State Government 
and the intellectual and physical wel- 
fare of the peop'e. It means that the 
State stands ready with its funds to 
aid in developing the indigenous Fe 
sources of the soil. It means that the 
great country-life interests are to be 
developed in a new way on the basis 
of a high social order. 
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III. This building is to stand on 
the top-most height of this great Uni- 
versity, overlooking the fairest land- 
scape of hill and valley and lake. It 
consecrates this University anew to 
mankind and to all the problems that 
confront all the people. It is one more 
epoch in the emancipation of educa- 
tion. Yonder bells, chiming their sweet 
melodies, will chime for men of all 
minds, in all professions and trad 
and occupations, men in the city and 
village and hamlet and field, students 
in one great brotherhood whose one 
common watchword is “Aspiration.” 
IV. It is worth while to remember 
how this building is builded. When 
sixteen years ago I came to Cornell 
University, it was hoped that the home 
of the College of Agriculture would 
be builded within one or two years. 
Year by vear that hope has been de- 
ferred. As the hopes were deferred 
our needs grew: and it seemed as if 
the realization of these hopes became 
thereby more and more remote. Men 
have offered money if other men 
would organize and energize educa- 
tional institutions. States have asked 
what they might do in the aiding of 
agricultural educaton. But nothing 
was offered to the College of Agri- 
culture of Cornell University. The 
educational enterprises connected with 


es 


it have originated inside: and the 
beginning of the foundations of this 
building are laid in hard labor and in 
sleepless nights; they are built on 
human lives. 

\nd al! this great structure that we 
are now to build, to be the largest on 
the Cornell University campus, occu- 
pving its fairest site and overlooking 
all the other structures, carrying with 
it all the effort and the anticipations 
of years, is builded for voung men 
and women, 

KIND WISHES FROM PRO- 
FESSOR ROBERTS 

This Earth upon which is to be 
reared a building for the promotion 
of Scientific Agriculture is the nurs- 
ing-mother of mankind. Upon _ its 
products we depend, by its fertility 
we are fed; from its breast come 
fruit and flower and to its refuge re- 
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turn alike animal and man. That it 
may be developed by skill and cher- 
ished by instructed intelligence, I also 
cast a shovel-ful of its soil in token 
that we dedicate this spot to the wel- 
fare of the farmer, the State and the 
nation: with reverence and inteiligent 
thanksgiving that out of the issues 
of this day mav come Abundance with 
Peace, and Labor with Honor. 


SS OF ORA LEE, JR. 
time has come toward 
ave been looking so anx- 


7 
ne 


DIRECTOR BAII GUIDING THE PLOW 


ly. F long time we watched the 

in Albany which finally tet 
minated in the appropriation of funds 
for the building of a Hall of Agricul 
ture here at Cornell. That we are not 
lacking in appreciation of what has 
been done was, I think, amply proved 
last spring on the day of our banquet. 
Now the time has come t 
thing toward the actual 
of the buildings of 


7 
dreamed so long. 


struggle 


i- 


do some- 
construction 
which we have 


Until now the efforts for this build- 
ing have all been made by our faculty 


\T 
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and friends and all we have done 
was ‘oO applaud them and thus show 
that we were with them and willing 
to do what we could for the good 
cause. But now that part of the work 
is finished and it seems fitting that 
we as farmers and tillers of the soil 
should be the ones to draw the plough 
and do the first actual manual labor 
in the construction of the building 
which their efforts have made 
sible and towards the completion of 
which we are all looking forward with 
so much hope. Some day will be 


pr S- 


we 


THE TURNING OF THF FIRST FURROW 


1 


prou t 


the build- 
gs we began and helped to build. 
let us not lose sight of the fact 
that but for the untiring efforts of a 
few men we would not be assembled 


come back and se« 


But 


here to-day, and especiaily are our 
thanks due to our Dean, who was the 
most persistent of them all. For vears 
it was realized that sooner or later 
we must have a building of our own, 
but not until last vear was the matter 


taken up in earnest and then 
friends in Albany took care that 
got what we deserve. 


our 
we 
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ADDRESS OF NORMAN 
RATCHFORD, ’05 


We have come together _ this 
morning to break ground for 
our new agricultural building 
and to rejoice because the governor of 
the state has given us our own. We 
have come together to offer thanks 
that the period of suspense is over, 
and that the dream of the past is a 
reality of the present. At this time all 
the students rejoice and offer hearty 
congratulations for the successful 
work of President Schurman, Dean 
Bailey, and Professor Roberts. I say 
we rejoice this morning because this 
one furrow we have plowed marks a 
new era for the agriculture of New 
York State. On this verv soil are to 
be cultivated the finest products of all 
nations, and the fruits thereof shall be 
sent to the uttermost parts of the earth 
to gratify a most urgent demand. On 
this verv soil new thoughts and new 

leas will be raised concerning plants, 
animals, and the welfare of man. 

\t the present time there is a great 
rural awakening. The rural districts 
noon a new and quick- 
ned life in c nsequence « f the recent 


ichings and applications of science. 
\griculture no longer rests upon ex- 
perience alone, but upon — scientific 
laws. These laws are numerous and 


Intricate and are Woven into a com 


plex fabric which clothes the science 
f agriculture. We are now able to 
understand the principles which a few 
° } 1 1 
ears ago seemed hopelessly obscure, 


and which perhaps seemed to lie out- 
side the sphere of investigation. 

The present time is an epoch of new 
thoughts. Agriculture has developed 
nto clear and correct thinking. Every 
one’s thinking power has a relation to 
the knowledge he has already acquir- 
ed. Then it is evident that we should 
acquire knowledge to solve the ques- 
tions of agricultural pursuits. Old 
writings have been dropped, and now 
remain as history of the past, because 
they have not been based on scientific 
principles. We have forgotten the 
long tedious classifications of genera, 
and now consider what is the economic 
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influence of plants or animals upon 
our welfare. The erection of this Agri- 
cultural building is an example of this 
epoch of new thought, and will be a 
new incentive and a new inspiration to 
greater and nobler efforts from both 
professors and students. I express the 
best wishes of the class of 1905 for 
the future welfare and prosperity of 
this new institution of learning. 


ADDRESS OF H. E. ROSS, ’06 


The occasion is certainly one of 
great rejoicing among us. We have 
all waited long and patiently to cele- 
brate just such an occasion as_ this, 
but never before have we had the op- 
portunity, and now that the opportun- 
itv has come, we intend to make the 
most of it. 

The erection of our new Hall will 
mean so much to each one of us who 
is in any way connected with the col- 
lege of Agriculture. In the first plac 
only the faculty themselves can tell 
how much it will mean to them, and 
they only can say how hard it has been 
to carry on the work with their forces 
so scattered, and with the lack of 
buildings and equipments. Then we as 
students have none the less felt tl 
need of a new building. The members 
of one class have scarcely known the 
members of another becaus« f the 
lack of a central meeting point. 

The Agricultural students of the 
class of 1906 will probably not directly 
enjoy the privileges and benefits of 
the new building. We are glad, how- 
ever, that we could help celebrate the 
signing of the Appropriation Bill, and 
we are glad that we could be present 
to-day and help break ground for our 
new building. But above ail we do re- 
joice that future students in Agricul- 
ture will have buildings and equip- 
ment with which to work. 

And so in the name of the Agricul- 
tural class of 1906, I say three rous- 
ing cheers for our faculty, three more 
for our new Hall of Agriculture and 
those who made its erection possible, 
Cornell forever and the Agricultural 
College of Cornell forever! and ever! 
and ever! 
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(On the cover design of 

the Countryman this is- 

Bailiwick DS tg Ne A 
sue We reproduce a picture 

f Bailiwick, Director 

Bailey's summer home on Cayuga 
1 : a. aes a ° 1 4 
Lake. Dal. WICK 1s n thi west 
shore of the lake about six miles 


Ithaca. Here also is Di- 


rector Dailev’s farm of about 47 acres, 
30 of which are in’ orchard. The 
place was bought primarily as a sum- 
mer ho a place of recreation for 


himse!f and family during the summer 


+} T+ 3 
months. | 5 


necessary for him to 
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tend to it and thus it acts imperative- 


ly to take him from the cares of the of- 
fice. 

The farm also offered him an excel- 
lent opportunity to try the 
problems, in a commercial way, which 


some of 


he has wanted to work out. I[‘irst, he 
desired to see if pedigree stock or the 
choice of scions from carefully select- 


ed parents was of anv commercial 


value. Therefe re his apple trees are top 
wanted to know 


worked. Sec nd, he 


if there was any profit in dwarf 


apples. For this purpose he has plant- 
eda large orchard of dwarf trees. 
The wall of the house is built of rough 
stone taken from the neighborhood. 
This is an illustration of the fact that the 
around 
him for building a habitation for him- 


farmer can use the material 
self. His purpose is to make the house 
the 


structure 


a part of farm—indigenous to it, 


and not a which would give 


the impression of a city residence 


transported to the country. It is a 


place for the study of nature. 


STUDENTS TAKING DEGREES AT THE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 1905 





GEORGE 


FREDF RICK WARREN 


Candidate for the Degree of Ph. D. 


Mr. Warren grew up on his father’s 
nursery and fruit farm in Nebraska. 
He graduated at the Neb. in 
1897, and then taught in the public 


l that 


Univ. of 


schools of 


five 


serving as teacher of science, princi- 


State for ars, 


pal of a high school and superintend- 

During the sum- 
taught elementary agriculture 
and nature-study in teachers’ 
which subjects he als 


ent Of CIty sch ls. 


mers he 
institu- 
Les, taught last 
Cornell. Last 
fellow in 


summer at vear he 
was agriculture 
editor of the Cornell 


and 
ountryman, 

Immediately after commencement 
he goes to New Jersey to take up his 
work as horticulturist at the New 


Experiment Station, Rutgers 


J ersey 


“4 
College. 
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Candidates for the Degree M. S. in Agr. 


Mr. Coit was born in 1880 at San 
Antonio, Texas. He attended the pub- 
lic school at Salisbury, N. C., and the 
military school at Lenoir, N. C. Four 
years manager of market garden, Dal- 
las, Tex. Was graduated B. Agr. from 
N.C. A. & M. College in 1903. In- 
structor in Hort. Home Correspond- 
lected Editor Cornell 
Countryman for ‘05-06. Elected Fel- 
\griculture for ‘os Mr. 
is a member of the Gamma _ <Al- 
Cosmopotitan Club, Lazy Club, 
\gricultural .A\ssociation. 


ence Schools. 


low in ‘oo. 


RALPH WRIGHT CURTIS 


\MIr. fraser was born near Man- 
chester, England. He graduated from 
the Agricultural and Horticultural 
School, Holmes Chapel, in 1898 and 
for two vears was an assistant to the 
principal of this school. Mr. Fraser 
has spent the five vears in this 
country, three as agriculturist at the 
School of Practical Agriculture, Briar- 
cliff Manor, N. Y., and two at Cornell, 
first as instructor in agronomy and 
afterwards as assistant agronomist. 
He is author of “The Potato.” 


' 
last 


JOHN ELIOT COIT 


Mr. Curtis was born at Burlington, 
Wisconsin, in December 1878. He at- 
tended the city and high school of Ob- 
erlin, Ohio, and was graduated from 
Cornell in 1901. He worked two 
years on the farm, writes his master’s 
thesis on Native Trees of Ithaca in 
Vinter, is a candidate for Ph. D., 
and will spend the summer term as 
instructor in nature-study at Chau- 
tauqua. Mr. member of 
Gamma \lIpha and Alpha Zeta and is 
alumni editor of 


Curtis is a 


ornell Countryman. 


SAMUEL FRAZER 
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Mr. Gilbert was graduated from the 
Brookfield High school in 1901. He 
received his B. Sc. at the Massachus- 
etts Agricultural College in 1904 and 
Phi Kappa Phi the same vear. He won 
the Grinnell Prize for general excel- 
lence in Agriculture ; was president of 
the Senior class and the College Y. M. 
C, A. at college. Mr. Gilbert was a 
member of the Shakespearean club 
and one of the commencement speak- 


ers. 


ARTHUR WITTER GILBERT 


Mr. Gilmore was born in White 
county, Ark., in 1872. He attended thx 
Fort Worth High School and graduat 
ed from Cornell in 1898. He taught 


School at Wu 


the 


Mr. Hostord 
wego county, Nek. ‘eceived his 
early training on the farm and _ later 
attended the Mexico ree \cademy. 
He entered the Cornell Agricultural 
College in 1898. In the spring of his 
Junior vear he taught an Agricultural 
school in Pennsvilvania. Mr. Hosford 
graduated in 1902 and has since been 
engaged in teaching Agriculture at 
the Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


GEORGE WHEELER HOSFORD 
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Mr. Quiroga was born on the farm. 
He was graduated from the National 
Normal School de San Luis, 1893, 
and from the National School — of 
Professors at Buenos Aires 1806. 
During 1898 and 1899 he was Profes- 
sor of Spanish in the National Normal 
School of San Luis and was also in- 
spector for the State. In 1g00 he was 
sent by Argentina to study agricul- 

in this country. He received 
\. from Ohio State University, 
elected to Signia X, and_ since 
vy, 1904) has been a graduate 
student at Cornell. 


MODESTO QUIROG: 


Mr. Wilson was born in 1879 at 
Hali’s Corners, N. Y. At the a 
seventeen he entered the Canandaigua 
\cademy where he was graduated in 


oe 
ge 
al 


1900. The same fall %:e entered the 
I] University 
in 1904. 


been doing 


LLES SCOON WILSON 


Mr. Woglum was born on the farm 
at North Bay, Oneida county, N. Y., 
in 1882. He was educated in the dis- 
trict grammar and High schools of 
Oneida county and entered the Cor- 
nell College of Forestry in 1go1. He 
later graduated in Arts with the class 
of 1904, specializing in botany and 
entomology. His Master’s thesis is 
written under Professor Comstock, 
Mr. Woglum is a member of Gamma 
\ipha and Sigma Ni. 


Walter S. Thornber also takes his 
M.S.in Agr. For picture and write- 


up see Countryman for April, 1905. 
RUSSELL SAGE WOGLUM 
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Candidates for the Degree B. S. in Agr. 


Mr. Aronovici was born in Botosani, 
Roumania, in 1882. He entered the 
Gqvmnasium f Botosani, where he 
took the degree of B. L. He spent one 
vear in’ Paris University where he 
gained experience in teaching French 
and German. Mr. Aronovici arrived 
i \merica in December, 1900, and 


CHARLES ARONOVICI 


Mr. Bush prepared for college at 
the Newark Valle ih School 
and the Oswego ‘ee Academy, 
being oraduated fron the latter 
in wot. While in’ the Newark 
Vallev High School he won the silver 
medai for oratory and debaie, and was 
chosen to speak at the Tioga County 
oratorical contest. In the fall of Igo! 
he entered Cornell where he has made 
a specialty of dairy husbandry, animal 


industry and agronomy. 





GEORGE WENDELL BUSH 


Mr. Chase was born at Gloversville, 
N. Y., Feb. 12, 1881. After graduat- 
ing from the Gloversville High school 
he taugh ! term before entering 
Cornell i 1. He has given con- 
siderabl att tio to chemistry and 
during | and senior vears 
has devot much time to agricultural 
analysis, which he intends to follow up 


asa professi¢ mn. 


* ARTHUR CHASE 
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Mr. Cox was born in Canton, Ohio, 
studied for two years in the Arts col- 
lege of Western Reserve University 
and entered Cornell in 1903. He has 
worked on farms during the summer 
and has also had business training in 
banking and commercial traveling. 
His special interest is in horticulture 
and entomology and after a year’s ex- 
perience in the field he expects to re- 
turn for graduate work. 


LAWRENCE GREEN DODGE 


\ir. Dunlop received his early train- 
ing in the Fayetteville schools and en- 
tered Cornell in the fall of 1901. He 
has devoted most of his time to dairy 
husbandry and expects to follow this 
line of work in the future. During 
the last two or three vears he has visit- 
ed many of the largest and best equip- 
ped dairy plants in New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Last vear 
his entire summer's vacation was spent 
at the Walker Gordon Laboratory Co., 
Plainsboro, N. J. ; 


HERBERT RANDOLPH COX 


Mr. Dodge was born at Wenham, 
Massachusetts, in 1882. He spent four 
vears in the district school, five vears 
in the Beverly High School and four 
years at Flarvard College where he re- 


CEIVE d his A 1QO4. White 


I}. degree in 


a student at Harvard he gave consid- 


scientific studies 
and during the past vear at Cornell his 
work has been in Agronomy, Horti- 
culture, Animal Industry and Chem- 
istry. 


erable attention to 


WILLIAM ROBERT DUNLOP 
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farm and 
] mon I + 1 
na Yene°ral Stock 


HANS WELLER HOCHBAUM 


engag 


raising. 


Mr. Griffith was born at East Rock- 
away, New York, in 1881. Most of his 
life has been spent in a suburban 
country home. He was graduated 
from the South Side High School in 
1900 and then took a post-graduate 
course. For two vears he was in the 
New York State College of Forestry 
and at its unhappy ending, took up 
landscape architecture. During the 
past vear he has given special atten- 
tion to the landscape treatment of rail 
road property. 


JAMES GARFIELD HALPIN 


Mr. Hochbaum was born in Chica- 
go in 1881. He studied in the North 
Division High Schoo! and worked four 
years with Mr. Emil Buettner of Park 
Ridge, Ill.. a wholesale grower of cut 
flowers. He entered Cornell in 1901 


and during his entire course has spe- 
cialized in horticulture, paying particu- 
lar attention to floriculture and land- 
scape design. Mr. Hochbaum expects 
eventual.y to go into the commercial 
culture of carnations and other cut 
flowers. 
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Mr. Hungerford was born on his 
erandfather’s farm near Speedsville, 
NX. Y., in 1883. He was graduated 
from the Ithaca High School in 1901, 
from the Latin Academic course, and 
entered Cornell the same year. While 
in the University he has been actively 
interested in his father’s milk business 
in this city. When other work 
has not pressed too hard he has 
sup rvised several official butter rec- 
ords under the direction of Professor 


Wing. 


JAY CLARK HUNGERFORD 


Loop was br 
farm and has 


specialty in 


the New Ye 


\ssociation 


HOWARD SCOTT LOOP 


Mr. Porter was born Sept. 4, 1883, 
at Ithaca, N. Y. After graduating 
from the Ithaca High school he enter- 
ed Cornell in 1go1, specializing in 
agricultural chemistry. He holds the 
interscholastic record of putting the 
12-pound shot, 460 feet 7 inches. He 
also holds the Cornell record of 45 feet 

inch, made at Philadelphia, May 
26, 1905, when his Alma Mater won 
the intercollegiate meet for the first 
time in thirty vears. 


FLOYD JOHN PORTER 
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Mr. Ratchford was born at West 
Nanticoke, Pa. After graduation from 
the public schools he taught three 
vears in Plymouth township, Pa. In 
1898 he entered the Wyoming Semin- 
ary, Kingston, Pa., and was graduated 
from the Latin Scientific course in 
1goo. In 1898 Mr. Ratchford became 
interested in a truck farm and ever 
since has it his vacations on this 
farm. 


NORMAN RATCHFORD 


Mr. Simpson was born 

cennes, Indiana, in the vear 1882. 
attended the citv schools, and later 
the Vincennes University, where in 
1901, he was duly graduated. Mr. 
Simpson entered Cornell in 1902 and 
will take his B. S. A. degree this vear. 
He has specialized in Horticulture and 
also to some extent in Soils. He is 
especially proficient in nursery and 
orchard work, having been raised to 
the business. The subject of his thesis 
is “Budding with Special Reference to 
the Cherry.” 


RAY CLINTON SIMPSON 
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Miss Sock prepared at the Silver 
Creek Union School for the Fredonia 
Normal and was graduated, in the 
classical course, from the latter in 
1897. Teaching was her forte and at 
this she spent one year in the district 
school at Smith’s Mills, N. Y., and 
later three vears in the second grade at 
Lindenhurst, N. Y. In 1901 she enter- 
ed the Agricultural College at Cornell 
from which she expects to take a 1. 
S. A. this June. 


JAMES MALCOLM SWAINE 


Mr. Taylor was born on a farm 
near Leonard, Chester County, Pa., in 
1881. After finishing his high school 
course at Friends Select School, Phila- 
delphia, graduating with the class of 
1901, he entered Cornell in the Col- 
lege of Civil Engineering with the 
class of ‘05. But having been born and 
reared in the country he could not re- 
sist the charms of rural life and 
changed to Agriculture after a taking 
a vear and a half of Engineering. 


aie 


EMMA MARION SOCH 


Mr. Swaine was graduated from 
Yarmouth Academy, Yarmouth, N. 
S., and later from the Provincial Nor- 
mal School, Truro, N. S. After teach- 
ing for two years at Ohio, N. S., he 
entered the Truro Science School and 
School of Agriculture, from which he 
was duly graduated. He was later, 
for two years, principal of the St. 
Ninian St. High School, Antigouish, 
N. S., and entered Cornell in Septem- 
ber, 1904, with the Senior Class. 


HAYES CLARK TAYLOR 
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Swell Spring Suits for College Men 


7. HH. 
SISSON 'S 


 —— 


We Do Your Mending Free 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
Phone 209 North Aurora Street 


i daidaamaiianiaie START RIGHT 
ROBINSON 5 PHOTOGRAPH SHOP Begin your File now by having 
your first volume of the Country- 


205 NORTH AURORA STREET man bound at 
HIGH GRADE WORK ONLY J. WILL TREE'S 


103 North Tioga Street. 


TENT BOOKS AND DEPARTMENTAL SUPPLIES FOR ALL UNIVERSITY COURSES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 
NOTE:--Many of the required Texts in 


excellent condition at greatly reduced 
prices may be had at the Eddy street Branch 


THE CORNER BOOK STORES 
State and Tioga LAYLOR & CARPENTER Buffalo and Eddy 
Streets. ITHACA, NEW YORK. Streets. 


JShis Space Reserved for 


P. J. Herron 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett Countryman. 
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YOU NEED PRINTING 


No matter what kind of Printing it is 
THE ITHACA PUBLISHING CO. 
can do it in a satisfactory manner 
and can do it as cheaply as any 
Print Shop in the Country. 
Before ordering any Printing ask the 
I, P.C. Press for prices and Samples 


ITHACA NEWS BUILDING 


ITHACA, 


MORRISON, 


EW Yor: & 


THE 


124 NORTH AURORA ST 


TAILOR 


Have your Laundry Done at 


THE STUDENT LAUNDRY AGENCY 


409 EDDY STREET. 


PHONES—BELL 422, ITHACA 73X. 


RUN BY STUDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


A. D. ALCOTT '06 


G. F. Morgan 


THE NEW GORNELL UNIVERSITY PHOTOGRAPHER 


Try him and see what he can do. Campus Views, 
Lantern Slides, and all kinds of reproduction work 
his specialty. 


Phone 28! Bell or address 314-316 Huestis St. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


142 


East 
State 


Street 


S. T. NEVINS 
326 HUESTIS ST. 
CLOTHING AND GENT’S FURNISHINGS 


Merchant Tailoring 


Cornell 
Tailor 

and 
Haberdasher 
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INGRBASBE YOUR PROFITS 


On corn, oats, wheat and other cereals by getting great- 
er yields. Professor Hunt of Cornell, has made a 
special study of the cereal crops for many years. He 
has grown the crops and has studied the methods of the 
best farmers. The results of these years of study and 
practice he gives to you in his new book ‘* The 
Cereals in America,’’—just published. We know 
that the book will be helpful to the student or farmer. 
We want every reader of THE COUNTRYMAN to be 
convinced that it will be of help to him. To do this 
we make this Special Offer. Mention THE Coun- 
TRYMAN, send us $1.48 (The publisher’s price is $1.75) 
and we will send vou the book. If, after you have 
carefully examined it, you do not want to keep it, send 
it to us and we will promptly return the amount paid. 





Gornell Go-operative Society 


The Students’ Store Ithaca, New York 


First Impressions are Lasting Ones 


@.You want to make them 
favorable. Nothing creates 
a better impression upon 
your correspondents than 
good stationery neatly 
printed. $2 44444640484 
Attractive Printing 
on good paper is our busi- 
ness. Our prices are right 
too. Let us prove it to you 


STEPHENS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountryMAN. 
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r ‘ ™~ " | 
THE CLINTON HOUSE 
Cor Cayuga and Seneca Sts., Ithaca, N. Y. 
A Hotel at Popular Prices, conducted on a plan to merit the Patronage of the Best Class 
of People. Ask the Commercial Men if it is not so 


Rates, $2.00 and $2.50 per Day. 


Free Bus to and from all Trains 


GRANT McDONALD, Proprietor 


NOT HOW CHEAP BUT HOW GOOD 


We have tested most of the leading varieties of oats 
fleredi America. Some said to yield 312 bushels 
per acre 


THE PEDIGREE OAT 


is the best we have found. This test is worth some- 
thing to you. Yield 75 bu. 25 8-10 Ibs. per acre in 1904. 
Price $1.00 per bu. Bags free 


HOLSTEIN-FRESIAN BULLS TO SELL 


Born from April 8, 1904 to March 10, 1905. Price $25.00 
to $7 .O At the head of our herd is 


JOHANNA AAGGIE’S LAD 


a son of 
SAREASTIC LAD 


Grand Champion Bull, World's Fair, St. Louis 


JOHANNA AAGGIE 


766 Ibs. butter one year. Made butter at a food cost 
of 46-10 cents per pound 


THE WINTERS FARM, Smithboro, N. Y. 
T. R. THOMAS & CO. 


Jobbers in 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
FRUITS, PRODUCE, ETC 
Established 1854 UTICA, N. Y. 


Rothschild 
Bros. 


UNITED STATES 


PATENTS 
AND FOREIGN AND 
COPYRIGHT. 


And make you a fortune. Ifyou havea 
PLAY, SKETCH, PHOTO, ACT, 
SONG or BOOK thatis worth anything, 
you should copyright it. Don’t take 
chances when you can secure our serv- 
ices at small cost. Sendfor our SPECIAL 
OFFER TO INVENTORS before applying for 
a patent, t/ will pay you, HA! on 
patents sent FREE. Weadviseif patenta- 
ble or not, FREE. We incorporate 
STOCK COMPANIES. Small fees. 
Consult us. 


WORMELLE & VAN MATER, 


Managers, 
Columbia Copyright & Patent Co. Inc., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Students Room 
Supplies 


Rugs, Sofa Pillows, Poster Pictures, Lamps, 
Match Safes, Lunch Baskets, Souvenir Flags 


The Department Store that has Everything for the Students 


Incubator Advancement 


Cornell Incubator—heated and ventilated in 
Nature's way. Always gets proper moisture 
lines at the right time, 

Result: Most vigorous 

chicks ever hatched 

artificially. Gold Medal 

—Highest Award—Pan 

American Exposition. 

Catalogue free. Made 

only by 


CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. CO, 
Box 57ithaca, N.Y. 


Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co, 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Dear Sirs- 

We putthe Cornell Incu- 

bator to trial twice; 1st time hatched all but four 

fertile eggs; 2nd time all but one fertile egg, the 

strongest chicks we ever hatched in incubators. 
Your very truly, J.D. WILCOX & SON. 

Worcester, N. Y. Sept. 26, 1903. 


Ask the most success- 
ful poultrymen. 


Peep-0’-Day 
BROODERS 


have been on the market 

l2 years. Used exclu- 

sively on the best farms in 

America. Catalogue free. 
Made only by 


Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co., Box 57, Ithaca, WN. Y. 


EAST HOMER, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1903. 
Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co. 

_Gentlemen: I received your shipment of three 
No. 2 Peep-O’-Day Broodors in O. K. condition, and 
I am pleased to say that I think they are the best 
brooders manufactured. 

Yours very truly, 
FRED HOWE. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountryMaAN- 
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JOHN B. LANG ENGINE WORKS 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Traction and Portable Engines in Sizes 10 to 25H. P 


The above cut represents the most complete 
and efficient traction engine on the market. 
For power, simplicity, durability and econ- 
omy of operaticn, this machine ranks first. 
We guarantee against defective material 
and workmanship for one year. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 
CORNELL COCKRELS With the CORNELL CROW 
AND 
CORNELL PULLETS Withthe CORNELL GO 
We have some fine young stock for sale. Prices right 
DUCKS—Pekin, Rouen, Indian Runner, White Muscovey 
FOW LS—Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Wyandottes, Golden Wyandottes, Black 


Minorcos, Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorng, White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds 
Buff Orpington, Buff Cochins. 


C. U. Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Some of Our 
Specialties 


“SIMPLEX” LINK-BLADE CREAM SEPARATOR. 

“SIMPLEX” COMBINED CHURN AND BUTTER WORKER. 

“FACILE” BABCOCK MILK TESTERS, HAND and POWER. 
3. & W.”” MILK HEATERS, DOUBLE SURFACE. 


Manufacturers and Handlers _ 
Dairy Creamery Apparatus and Supplies. 


D.H. BURRELL & CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett. CouNTRYMAN. 
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The Standard Liquid Sprayer 


Manufactured by 


The Standard Harrow Company 
3 UTICA, - N. Y. 


A perfect sprayer that overcomes all the 
troubles of pump and nozzle machines. 


Thoroughly profitable for the grower of 
potatoes, beans, peas, ete. Especially adapt- 
ed to kill wild mustard without injury to 
crop. 


Testimonials of Mr. P. Van Dermede, 
Mr. Philip J. Christ. 


rHE STANDARD HARROW CO Livonia, N. Y May 4th, 1% 
UrTica, N. ¥ (rer men Having used the Standard Eight-Row Sprayer for one season for 
ing our Celery, we find it the best Sprayer ever used for that purpose, and have no hesitation in re- 
commending it for any use that a Sprayer might be put to, for Celery, Potatoes, or any crop that needs it. 
There is no delay from clogging of nozzles, as there are none on the machine. It produces a per 

fect spray, is nicely regulated, and is easy for one horse to handle, and for a boy to operate 
Yours truly, UNION CELERY GARDENS 


PER PETER VAN DERMEDE. 


New Hyde Park, L. I., March Ist, 1904 
lam pleased to write that your Sprayers have given excellent satisfaction. I sold 
about sixty of them in this vicinity the past two seasons, and every one has endeared itself tothe pur 
chaser I have had no complaints on any of them, or have I been asked to take one back because it did 
not work satisfactory I think I will sell a carload or more this season Wishing you success the coming 

Yours truly, 


DEAR SIR 


season, lam 


PHILIP J. CHRIST. 


CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 
July 5--August 16, 1905 


60 INSTRUCTORS--23 DEPARTMENTS 
For College, High School and Grade Teachers 
Knowledge—Health—Pleasure 


Special Mention:—Fine Courses in English, Languages, Sciences, His- 
tory, Art, Mathematics, Shops; full program of Nature work 
Inexpensive Living Tuition Fee $25.00 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address the Registrar, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


na 
Anything cf Wood from Special Designs 

were FU RNES H 

Residences, Dormitories, Offices, 

Boarding Houses, etc., etc., etc. 

Estimates Given if Desired. 


Housefurnishers. H. J. BOOL CO. Manufacturers. 
Opp. Tompkins County Bank. Buy of the Maker. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett Countryman, 
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Standard Line-Bred Poultry 


Single Comb White Leghorns 
Single Comb Buff Leghorns 
Black Leghorns 

Pyle Leghorns 

Silver Vuckwing Leghorns 
Partridge Wyandottes 

Silver Penciled Wyandottes 
Mammoth Pekin Ducks 


CHOICE STOCK AND EGGS FOR HATCHING 
1905 Catalogue free if 


FROM BEST PENS 
you mention Cornell Countryman 


Address, E.G. WYCKOFF, Box ¢. U., Ithaca, N.Y. 








oxt er “Globe SUN BRAND  Sun_ 


| ons. Chick 
| 27 OS NY | 
os BOK Poultry Food “| Wi y Starter 
“aa D yaa Our — mare a A ‘— ially cleaned 
J? BE grown fowls, 0 , eat, and graded Fancy 
| Bosal C aime a eg Bac . — ——— Mixture of Cracked 
ewe b: ee nee eras Wheat, Corn, Kafir-corn, Millets, Oatmeal, 
a al oe a re etc.—adapted to requirements of the Baby 
for all seasons, Chick up to 20 days old. 


TRADE MARK 


yuEEN BRAy, ee 
To Fo Queen | cof tNT Bp 
Poultry Mash “<p 4, Crescent 
For W Feedi : 
Ke g ponds cleat tel| ie Chick Food 


* ot ground feed, manufactured ae 
from the choicest sound,sweet aA Our Standard Mixture of 
SD= and wholesome grain, con- Sa Cracked Wheat, Corn, 
tains ingredients in proper proportions § | Kafir-corn, Millets, 
| lessential to the health and growth of the TRAST MARE _ Hulled Oats, etc. 
fowl and especially for production of eggs. §| Plete food for chicks 3 to 8 weeks old. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


| THE ALBERT DICKINSON Co. 


| MINNEAPOLIS Seed Merchants CHICAGO 


ci 


acom- 
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Use Prime Cotton Seed Meal 


for Best Results in Feeding 
If you want 
‘MORE MILK, RICHER CREAM, FIRMER BUTTER 


See that this RED tag is on the meal vou get 


GUARANTEED ANALYS/S Not /ess than 
AMMON/A 8 PER CENT 
N/TROGEN 650 -2R cEnT 


PROTEIN 4) 2ER CENT 
CRUDE FAT &O/L PER CENT 


For sale by all Dealers. Valuable pamphlets free upon application 


The American Cotton Oil Company 


27 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Official 
Babcock Tester 


Invaluable to the Dairyman seek 
ing to develop his herd to the high- 
est profitable production. Also used 
in hotels, restaurants, laboratories 
and doctor's offices. Furnished with 
full complement or accurate glass- 
ware, acid and full directions for 
making tests. 2 and 4 bottle sizes. 
Can be clamped to table or screwed 
down. Circular and prices on request. 

We are the largest manufacturers of dairy 
and creamery machinery and supplies in 
the world. High grade goods only. Com- 
plete outfitters of all plants for handling 
milk products. .*°. Catalogue on request 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THe Cornett Countryman. 
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GREENHOUSES AND CONSERVATORIES 


erected complete with our Patent Iron Construction. 


Special attention given to designing and locating ranges of glass to harmonize with sur- 
roundings. Plans and estimates on application. 


Material of all Kinds Ready for Erection. 
Air Dried Ked Gulf Cypress. Strictly Free from Sap. 
**Special’’ Greenhouse Putty, Glass, Etc. 


Prices upon application 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY, 
New York Office, St. James Bldg., Broadway & 26th St. General Office and Works, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


Greenhouse Construction Catalogue, and Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Cata- 
ogue mailed from New York Office on receipt of 5 cents postage for each. 


Americas Leading Horse Importers 


We have brought tothis country nearly every 
1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th prize winner in every 
Percheron stallion class in every Government 
show held in France since the Paris Exposi- 
tion 1900. @,Our horses won every first and 
nearly every prize down to fifth at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. @,On account of bring- 
ing the best our trade is increasing so that 
we bring the largest number. We made five 
importations in 1904 bringing more Percher- 
ons and French Coachers than have been im- 
ported by all others combined. QIf you 
want the best write : RP s 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


St. Paul, Minn. Columbus,O. Kansas City, Mo. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett Countryman. 





GORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Gollege of Agriculture 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate col- 
leges comprising Cornell University. The work of the College of 
Agriculture is of three general kinds: The regular teaching work; 
the experiment work; the extension work. The courses of instruc- 
tion fall in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
the Science of Agriculture. As a variation, the last two years may 
be chosen in subjects pertaining to Landscape Architecture and Out- 
door Art. Inthe Graduate Department of the University, students 
receiving the above degree may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s 
degrees (M.S. A., and Ph. D.) 

2. Special two year courses. (a) Agricultural Special. (b) 
Nature-Study Special. 

3. Winter-Course of il weeks. (a) General Winter- 
Course. (b) Poultry-Course. (c) Dairy-Course. 


Staff of the College of Agriculture. 1904. 


L. H. BartLey, Director. ; 
I. P. RoBERTS, Professor of Agriculture, Emeritus. 


Agronomy: | Entomol BY * 
T. F. Hunt, J. H. Comstock, 
J. W. GILMORE, M. V. SLINGERLAND, 
J. 1,. STONE, A. D. McCGILLIVRAY, 
S. FRASER, W. A. RILEY, 
G. W. TAILBy. C. M. BETTEN. 


Animal Husbandry: Plant Pathology: 
H. H. WING, 


J. M. TRUEMAN, r 
J. E. Rick (Poultry Husbandry). 


G. F. ATKINSON, 
H. H. WHETZEL. 
Dairy Industry: Rural Economy: 


L. H. BAILEY. 
R. A. PEARSON, _ ae See 
J. M. TRUEMAN, G. N. LAUMAN. 
H. C. Troy, Outdoor Art: 


W. W. HALL, . 
W. E. GRIFFITH. WARREN MANNING, 


BRYANT FLEMING. 
Horticulture: . a 
iene Cuan Nature-Study: 


R. S. NORTHROP, JOHN W. SPENCER. 
S. W. FLETCHER, Mrs. J. H. Comstock, 
C. E. Hunn. ALICE G. MCCLOSKEY. 


Soils: Extension Teaching: 
J. A. BONSTEEL. S. W. FLETCHER. 
Agricultural Chemistry: Reading-Courses: 
G. C. CALDWELL, 


G. W. CAVANAUGH, 
S. A. BIzzELL. 





S. W. FLETCHER, 
MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER. 





Are you going to 
buy a Cream Sepa- 
rator? If so, we want 
to tell you some- 
thing that will help 
you to decide what 
machiue to buy. 

At the World's - 
Fair in St. Louis la t 
year there were four 
scoring contests op- 
en to dairy butter-_ 
makers Now in 
these four contests. 
mind you, butter was 
entered from dairies 
all over the country. 

The samples were examined by the World's Fair butter 
judges who are experts at the business, and the scores were 
awarded by them. 

After the scoring was finished it was found that the 
dairy butter which won the highest score in each contest was 
made in farm dairies where the UNITED STATES CREAM 
SEPARATOR is used 

If there had been only one contest it might have been 
that the separator was not responsible for the high quality of 
tre butter. Or if each contest had been won by the same per- 
son it might have been that all the credit belonged to the 
butter- maker. 

But there were four distinct contests, and the scores 
were awarded todifferent persons, and each one uses exclus- 
ively the UNITED STATES CREAM SEPARATOR. 

‘* What does that prove'’ you ask? It proves that for 
the farm dairy the United States Cream Separator stands 
without an equal asa producer of high grade butter and 
cream. The highest prices are paid for the highest quality 
butter and cream. Thiat’s one reason why it pays to buy the 
‘“*U.S.’’ There are other important reasons which we want 
to tell you, perhaps the best way would be for you to write for 
our free booklet ‘‘The Dairy.’’ Do it now while you think 
of it. Direct your letter to . 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 








